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AS AN ART TEACHER 

Peptiie tHAL ow os ART EXPERIENCES are essential to the 
fullest developmentofall people at all levels 
of growth BECAUSE THEY PROMOTE 


self—realization of the whole i dividual by 
integrating his imaginative, -reative, in- 
tellectual, emotional and manual capacities 


‘AND 


- social maturity and responsibility through 
. cultivating a deepened understanding of the 
problems, ideals, and goals of other in- 
dividuals and social groups. 


ART is especially well suited to such growth 
BiCCAUSE LIT 


<3 \y” ...a Encourages freedom of expression. — Em- 

R\ ~* “phasizes emotional and spiritual values. 
_-Integrates all human capacities, AND 
~~ ss universalizes human expression. 


ART INSTRUCTION should encourage: 


exploration and experimentation in many 
media, sharpened perception of esthetic 
qualities, increased art knowledge and skills, 
AND THE creative experience in significant 
activities, —AND THE— 


realization that art has its roots in everyday 


experlence. 
This Creed developed by ART CLASSES should be taught with full 
the Committee on Policy recognition that: 
and Research was print- All individuals are capable of expression 
ed in the first yearbook in art, 
of the NAEA and was individuals vary markedly in motivations 
adopted at the Chicago and capacities, AND 
meeting in February, Art is less a body of subject matter than a 
1949. developmental activity. 


BECAUSE ART EXPERIENCES are close to 

the core of individual and social development 

and because they pervade all phases of 

living, THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION | 
' ASSOCIATION believes that ALL teachers l 


~ should have basic training tn art. 
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THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


Culture is activity of thought, and receptiveness 
to beauty and humane feeling. Scraps of information 
have nothing to do with it. A merely well-informed 
man is the most useless bore on God’s earth. What 
we should aim at producing is men who possess 
both culture and expert knowledge in some special 
direction. Their expert knowledge will give them 
the ground to start from and their culture will lead 
them as deep as philosophy and as high as art. 
We have to remember that the valuable intellectual 


development is self-development. 


Taken from— The Aims of Education 
By: Alfred North Whitehead 
(Published by The New American Library) 
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FOREWORD 


Arts and crafts have taken on.an important new meaning in 
the schools of New Mexico. It is vital to understand the 
individual child, his mental and emotional growth, and his 
need for creative thinking. The many new problems which 
the children of today will face tomorrow call for self con- 


fidence and initiative. The answers are not all in the book, 


It is hoped that this guide will help define the difference 


between the creative and imitative approach to life. 


This publication should clarify for teachers the timely and 
urgent need for creative experiences and their roll in 
achieving the best educational standards. It is hoped that 
all teachers will find help and courage in working towards 
the optimal development of every child through a creative 


approach to arts and crafts, 


GEORGIA L. LUSK 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THIS GUIDE CAN HELP YOU UNDERSTAND 


HOW, Ano 
WHY 


THE CHILD 
CREATES 


Far from being an added frill, creative experience for the child is 
an absolute necessity. ~Through creative experiences of many 
different kinds, the child learns to understand and control many 
aspects of his immediate world. Creative experiences take many 
forms. In this guide, we are primarily interested in how, and why, 
the child creates through creative art experiences. 
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Child growth and development is hardly possible without 
creative experiences. (In a very broad definition, creative 
experiences are those ‘experiences the child has through 
direct contact with many things that make up his immediate 
world, as he grows from infanthood to adulthood« He learns 
what things are through his sense of sight, sound, touch, 
taste, and smell. He learns that some things are hard and 
some things are soft; some things are pleasant to the touch 
because they are warm and smooth and some things are 
unpleasant to the touch because they are cold and rough 
or prickly. By tasting, pushing, dropping, throwing, 
squeezing, and shaking things he learns what they are and 
what he can or cannot do with them. Through thousands of 
such experiences, the child learns that different things 
handled in different ways produce different kinds of results. 
He unconsciously files away in his memory, both the things 
and results. In time, he learns to 
select and combine the things and 
results he experiences, according to his 
needs and desires. During infancy, all 
kinds of exploratory and _ integrating 
experiences that the child has with 
many different kinds of materials are 
creative art experiences, even though he 
has not limited these experiences to 
the use of so-called art materials. And 
the process of having integrating ex- 
periences with materials that we do not 
consider to be art materials, is no dif- 
ferent from the process of having inte- 
erating experiences with materials that 
we accept as art materials. In effect, 
many everyday experiences that in- 
dividuals have, even during childhood, 
are similar to the more highly specialized 
experiences they have when they are 


producing art. 


Creative art experiences that children have in the classroom with 


popular art materials such as paints, paper, and clay, are similar 
to experiences they have with many other kinds of materials out- 
side the classroom. For instance, children often have interesting 
and creative experiences with sand, sticks, stones, bottles, rope, 
boxes, and old cans. We rarely think of these materials as being 
art materials. Creative experiences are important to children, 
whether they come from working with sand, sticks, stones, or with 
clay, paper, crayons, and other commonly used materials. All 
kinds of materials provide significant experiences for all children 
in the sympathetic environment of our classrooms. A classroom 
in which children are to have creative experiences should be 
well stocked with many kinds of intriguing and captivating 
materials that the teacher and the children, have gathered together. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES ARE 
EXPLORATORY AND 
EXPERIMENTAL 


(Creative art experiences in our 
classrooms should be exploratory 
_and experimental; they should not 


be imitative or repetitive, The class- 
room is the only tailor-made en- 
vironment designed for ,the child’s 
use. In it a world of new experi- 
ences with many different kinds of 
materials under the guidance of an 
understanding teacher should be 
possible. Here, time, space, and 
equipment have been designed to fit 
the child’s needs. Here, children 
can confidentially try out their 
feelings and ideas about things. 
They carry constructive impulses 
through without hesitation. They 
can gain new insight into the com- 
plex meanings of a confusing world, 
We, who guide them, should provide 


ample materials for their creative 


experiences. In our classrooms 


we learn to better understand the 
needs and limitations of children. 
We learn to respect their individual 
differences. We learn to appreciate 
the hidden potentials secretly locked 
up within every unfolding personality. 
Creative art experiences provide the 
key releasing the ultimate potentials 


within every individual. 
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We can help children most by not in- 
sisting that they draw, color, cut, con- 
struct, or form accurately, according 
to adult concepts or achievements. 
GWe can help them most by respecting 
the limitations of their age and the 
stage of ee) We accept the 
fact that creative art experiences are 
indispensable to the child’s fullest 
development as an adult human being. 
Learning, to be effective, must be 
creative. We provide the most effective 
place for the child to make his verbal 
and visual statement. Here, he may 
give his imagination freedom to soar 
to unbelievable heights and range far 
and wide in search of new ideas, and 
new meanings. Here, all children 
work cooperatively, sharing ideas, 
feelings, attitudes, ambitions, and 


experiences, 


IN OUR CLASSROOMS 
WE EXPLORE 


AND CREATE 


WITH FEELING 
AND IMAGINATION 


All children have something 
important to say through their 
art work. Our classrooms are 
the best possible places for 
children to express them- 
selves directly and effec- 
tively in a normal, whole- 


some manner. 


WITH OUR HANDS 


Our classrooms must function 
to provide worlds of care- 
fully determined experiences 
for inquisitive and active 


minds and bodies. 


WITH SIMPLE TOOLS 
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WE MAKE 
PICTURES AND 


DESIGNS 


WE MAKE 
PUPPETS AND 


DOLLS 


WE MAKE 


mk KINDS OF T.OY-S 


AND THINGS 
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All teachers should include art ex- 
periences in the daily program. Artis 
as important as reading, writing, arith- 
metic and other activities. Direct ex- 
periences with all kinds of materials 
that give children a chance to experiment, 
explore, integrate, and relate in new and 
untried combinations are vital to the 
child’s total development. The teacher 
encourages every child to follow through 
in his creative work with utmost con- 


fidence. No teacher permits tracing, 


copying, coloring in coloring books, or 


the-use—of—ditta_stencils. All teachers 
should continually search for new and 
effective ways to make art experiences 
for the children interesting and con- 
structive. | This may be done by the 
teacher’s own participation in stim- 
ulating art experiences in the class- 


room or workshops. 
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TEACHERS can HELP CHILDREN CREATE 


eachers should participate in 


creative art experiences along 


with the children. New materials 
are explored together. New com- 
binations of materials are tried 
out with the excitement of find- 
ing out what happens; what new 
effects are discovered together. 
New ideas are tested. Newkinds 
of equipment are brought into the 
classroom to be examined for 
producing new and better results. 
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The teacher brings the feeling of 
*“‘we’ness’’ into the classroom 
wherever that feeling of co- 
operation stimulates an _  ag- 
gressive exploratory approach to 


creative art experiences, 


RANT Ane cme ee 


ANS 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


THAT FREEDOM TO CREATE 
IS NECESSARY FOR ALL 


CHILDREN 


CHILDREN MUST 
CREATE 


Creative art activity is a means of 
‘communication, At first the child 
eemmunicates with himself, He 
tells himself what the meanings of 
things are as he touches, tastes, 
smells, listens, and looks at the 
countless things around him in an 
ever changing environment. ‘The 
meaning of house, horse, and tree, 
for the child today will be quite 
different from the meaning these 
things will have for him tomorrow. 
New experiences bring new mean- 
ings which must be communicated 
to himself before they can become 


meaningful to others. 
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THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 


They grow in their ability to 
recognize more and more 
subtle differences between 
the many things around them. 
What once appeared to be an 
object like any other, now 
appears to be another quite 
distinct object having its 
own particular character- 


istics. 


They grow in their ability to 
handle materials they have 
handled before in a new way. 
They also learn to handle 
new materials in new and 


challenging situations. 


They grow in their ability to 
put materials together into 
new combinations. This 
may include new colors, new 
shapes, new textures, new 
objects of different form. 
They learn how to invent 
new wholes and how to or- 


ganize in an elementary way. 
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WE CAN 
HELP 


CHILDREN GROW 


a. by identifying ourselves 
more closely with the basic 
needs of the children. 


b. by helping children identify 
themselves more closely with 
their creative art experiences. 


c. by encouraging the growth of the 
total personality of the child while 
providing the most effective means for 
him to gain the utmost advantage from 


his classroom experiences. 
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a. by providing experiences 
where curiosity and observation 


may be stimulated. 


b. “by accepting the fact that 
creative art expression cannot 
be taught; it can only be en- 
couraged and fostered through 


guidance./ 


c. by approaching every art 
experience with the feeling 
that its success is measured by 
how completely individuals 
participating in the experience 


express themselves. 


d. by avoiding teaching tech- 
niques of art, since most tech- 
niques are developed by the 
individual and grow out of the 


need for expression. 


e. by discouraging the practice 
of comparing one child’s art 
work with that of another, re- 
membering that expression is 
individual and personal. 
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Creative experiences should be 
new experiences. KHKepeating an 
experience may improve a _ tech- 
nique, but adding variations will 


give the experience new life. 


CHILDREN NEED VARIETY 


Children need variety, in order to 
grow and develop. ‘They need 
new materials, new experiences, 
new points of view. Often, they 
bring new and exciting ideas with 
them to school. ‘They need to 
explore these new ideas through 
the use of a variety of materials 
and experiences. In this way, 
they broaden their understanding 
of themselves and of the things 
around them. No one enjoys 
doing the same thing in the same 


old way over and over again. 


New and different kinds of 
creative art projects come from 
many different sources. When 
we look for new projects we 
discover that they may come 
from the community, radio, 
television, dramatic changes in 
the weather, news events, holi- 
days, and personal experiences. 
New experiences are stimulating, 
We need to be stimulated when 
we do creative projects. Also, 
different ways of doing things 
add variety to creative ex- 
periences. There is much ex- 
citement when a new way of do- 


ing something suddenly appears. 


E.veryone is eager to try the new 
way or to search for still different 
and more exciting ways of doing 


things. 
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Materials we use everyday in an 
ordinary way may often be used in 
new ways. For instance, many dif- 
ferent kinds of interesting effects 
are possible with an ordinary pencil 
if we explore with the pencil. 
Newspaper, wrapping paper, old 
boxes, pieces of discarded strings 
may be used in a great variety of 
ways by searching for new uses for 
these scrap materials.\We should be 
continually searching for new and 
different ways of using the thousands 


of things we readily find around us. 


Copying, coloring, tracing, and doing 
things in a prescribed manner do not 


permit us to experiment and explore 
~ 


new uses. of ordinary eRe 
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CHILDRENS ART THROUGH THE AGES 


Children’s art makes sense to us as parents and teachers.as soon 
as we understand what it means to children. For the very young 
child there is no such thing as art, as separate and distinct 
from any other kind of activity. rt, is an adult concept. And 
as such it does not have any meaning for the child. We must ac- 
cept children’s art as children’s art and not compare it with adult 
art.5Even though we are not artists ourselves, we can help chil- 
dren’s general behavior. During adolescence it is more difficult 
to guide boys and girls in their art work without our having had 
considerable art training ourselves. As classroom teachers, at 
the elementary level, we may help guide children in their art ~ 
work by knowing what art means to children. This is what it 


means, and these are the forms it often takes: 


Earliest art activity of children is any kind of activity that they 
do with some kind of medium. This may be a penci!, a wax crayon, 
a wet finger making marks on a clean surface, markings with a 
stick in the sand, making mud cakes, or any other kind of ac- 
tivity indicating the child’s action of manipulation of change. 


Roca he 
Such behavior shows some on of redetion sor expression of the 


child to some aspect of his immediate environment. 


We have often heard that art is a means of expression. This means 
that through art activities the child as well as the adult makes 
statements about the way he feels towards things around him. His 
reactions to these things are expressible in several ways. Through 
gesture, sound, and imagery, the child finds the world around him 


very confusing. He knows very little about the things making up 
that world. Yet, there is a strong desire to understand what the 
things are and what he may or may not do with them. Through his 
senses the child contacts the multitude of things around himself. 
Through a system of symbols he invents, the child makes notations 


of what the things are. Handling and working with these things 
is an exploratory phase of his life. It is also a rudimentary phase 
of his art work. The symbols he creates become the language of 
his drawings and paintings. His scribbles are early attempts at 
creating his own symbolic language. It undergoes considerable 
change as he better understands the things of his immediate world. 
While handling many of the things he comes in contact with, or 
listening to the sounds they make, the child has reactions to the 
things. Through scribbling he attempts to clarify the meaning of 
these experiences, first for himself, and later for others. Feelings 
resulting from the impact of the many stimulations around him are 
the basis for his creative self-expression. / Without experiences 
and the feelings within the individual,no art would be possible. 
Art cannot take place without a strong urge on the part of the child 
to want to make some kind of statement about some thing, incident, 
or feeling. We cannot give children creative art experiences by 
telling them how to make a basket in this or that way. We cannot 
give children creative art experiences by insisting that they color 
pictures in a coloring book or a stencil print we have run off on the 


ditto BEG, 
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CHILDREN 


AND THEIR ART 


GO THROUGH DIFFERENT 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


We all know that children go through 
different stages of development in 
their general behavior as they move 


from childhood to adulthood. 
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We know that all children, whether 
they live in America, Europe, Asia 
or in Africa, go through different 


stages of development in their art 


expression as they grow from child- 


hood to adulthood. 


Ae 
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By the time children enter the first 
grade mostof them will have already 
gone through the early stages of 
drawing. These are called the 
scribbling stages. These stages 
are clearly indicated in all chil- 
dren’s art work before’ children 
attempt to make any kind of re- 
presentational drawing. We have 
all seen young children’s drawings 
around our homes. Different scrib- 
bles have different meaning. They 
usually appear in children’s draw- 
ings in the following order: — (1) 
Uncontrolled, indicating lack of 
muscular control by the child; (2) 
Controlled up and down, repetitive 
scribble of long arm movements; 
(3) Round and round indicating 
a change in movement from up and 
down to a_ circular; (4) Single 
circular shape, indicating  con- 
siderable control; (5) Adding 
features to the circle to make a 
face. From this point on the child 
searches for certain schematic 
drawings he makes of figures, 
houses, trees, sun, etc. These 
begin to have meaning for him as 
important things he is getting ac- 
quainted with in his immediate 


world, — 
29 
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CHILDREN’S ART THROUGH THE AGES SEVEN TO NINE 
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WHEN: CHILDREN ARE NINE AND TEN YEARS OLD 


< 


By_the time children are nine they have 


already invented representative symbols 
of-many things important to them. They 


have also succeeded in relating these 
things to each other in their pictures. 
Certain things like figures, houses and 
_trees, that are supposed to be on the 
ground, now _rest_on_a baseline. All 
children go through this phase of estab- 
lishing simple relationships of things in 
their art work as they become aware of 
the existence of a relationship among 
things of their environment. Although 
the sources of the subject matter for 
their drawings and paintings are in the 
world around them and in the vicarious 
world of books and stories, the inter- 
pretations of these experiences are not 
always realistic. Imagination plays an 
important part in children’s art work. 
Also, reactions to things are more often 
the result of feeling than of understand- 
ing. The ability to understand has 
hardly begun to develop yet. This will 
not happen to any degree of importance 
until the child approaches adolescence. 
This shows that realism in children’s 
drawings should not be emphasized too 
early in the child’s development phase 


reli tee 
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By the time children are eleven they 
have developed some social con- 
sciousness. Boys join forces with 
other boys in the meantime, while 
girls join group activities with other 
girls of the same age. Realism now 
begins to appear in their art work. 
There is a tendency to include more 
details. Colors appear more re- 
alistic according to nature. Stim- 
ulation of art experiences should 
now include subject matter that 
grows out of some kind of action 
and cooperative group undertaking. 
Children’s imagination could now be 
tempered with some _ observation 


from nature. 
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WHEN CHILDREN ARE ELEVEN AND TWELVE YEARS OLD 


Children are now becoming more self-criti ir own art work, They 


become very conscious of their childish ways of drawing and painting. 


Some become very discriminating and tend to withdraw from certain types 
of art activities, If they feel that their art work does not quite meet 
what they think is adult standard they may even refuse to try. This is 
one of the most crucial periods of their creative art expression. Every 
effort should be made to encourage children to accept their own ac- 
complishment in creative work and not become overly critical. ( Since 
some children will be developing more interest in realistic type drawing, 
more observation of nature should be encouraged. At the same time, 
we should help those children who feel very strongly about an experience 
they are portraying in their art work to become more emotionally re- 


Ssponsive to the experience. 1 \ 
iH) 
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Making designs and decorations may 
interest some children more than 
making drawings and paintings. 
Especially if children feel that they 
can’t draw a thing the way they think 
it ought to be, 


Some children may develop more 
interest in print making and con- 
structions than in figure drawing 
and painting. Also the drawings 
and paintings tend to become more 
geometric and abstract. 


Interest in crafts, modeling and 
carving may be more important now 


than interest in drawing and painting. 


We should try to discover what the 
particular areas of interest of dif-. 
ferent children are and try to 
stimulate them to pursue creative 
art experiences in these areas, 
This may be possible within the 
limitations of the average elementary 


classroom, 


CREATIVE ART IS DEVELOPED THROUGH ACTIVITY 


Art-readiness is just as important as reading-readiness. “Creative art 
expression is not taught; its development is encouraged over a long 
period of time from pre-school to adolescence. Children do not learn 
how to draw a man, a house, or a horse. Figures, houses, and horses 
are drawn many times and in many different ways by the child. Dilis 
earliest concept of a man seems quite primitive and crude. As he be- 
comes better acquainted with people and what they do, and as_ he 
attempts again and again to express his feelings about people, his 
drawings of figures become more and more expressive and realistic. 
When children’s drawings of things no longer show development and 
change, we Say they are stereotypes. It is now necessary for us to 
reactivate the child’s concept of people by offering him new and stim- 
ulating experiences where he may develop new concepts of what people 
are and what they do. Sometimes using a new art material to make a 


drawing may help. 


Similar development takes place when children use 
color. This is also true of design, decoration, and 
elementary craft work. Guiding and motivating 
children in their creative work requires understand- 
ing of what a child of a particular age group nor- 
mally can or cannot do. Creative art experiences 


for a particular age group must be planned for that 


group. We cannot offer a third grade group of 
children creative art experiences that are too far 
above and beyond them. Nor should we offer some 
that are too elementary for their stage of develop- 
ment and interest. Knowledge of stages of de- 


velopment children go through is essential for 


effective art education. Many suggestions for ap- 


poe AP AS SAT AN 


propriate art activities for our group of children 
will be found in our own classroom when we become 
aware of the needs of that particular group of 


children. 
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ART RELATES 
TO EVERYTHING 


As we look about us we discover how 
art relates to life. It’s in music and 
books. It’s in weather and the time 
of day, in the planning of our houses 
and our schools. Automobiles, buses, 
trains are designed by creative in- 
dividuals. Churches, pageants, movies, 
and television are all related to art. We 
find these relationships as we paint 
them into our murals, model them into 
our clay masses, work them into dio- 
ramas, puppet shows, stage settings 
and costumes. Children make illus- 
trations for stories about life. What 
they do with the art materials they 
work with shows us what they have 
discovered about how art is a part of 
all our living. We all discover that 
art is all about us, in what we feel 
and do, in how we arrange and organize 
objects to construct something, or 
shapes of colored paper in making a 
decoration. It is part of the tiny world 
we see through a microscope as well 
as a way of life. We can no more get 
along without art than we can get 
along without the sun. 
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WE ALL GO TO WORK 


We start children talking about ideas. These may be about life in the 
jungle, on a farm, or at the circus. We encourage discussion about their 
direct or imaginative experiences in these and other places. Children 
have different and exciting ideas about different places. Many of these 
ideas are examined through discussion. As we encourage discussion of 
the ideas with the children they try to discover how they can express 
their understanding attitudes and feelings through their drawings, 
painting, clay work, or papier-mache work. Children are soon busily 
engaged in serious planning and preparation. Very young children may 
proceed directly and impulsively. All, however, are soon involved in 
searching for immediate and effective ways of expressing a deep-felt 
urge or mood. On occasion they exchange ideas with each other, In 
this way they learn how differently children think and feel about similar 
experiences, We should encourage children to share their plans and 
materials, We should encourage them to express themselves in their 
own way and not be influenced by or imitative of others. We should 
encourage them to select their own colors, types of shapes, and 
arrangements. We should help them develop confidence in their own 
choices of things and accept re- 

sponsibilities of what they do in 
experiences, 


their own creative art 


WE AND THE CHILDREN SHOULD TALK IT OVER 


After completing an art project we and the children should talk it 
over, We should encourage them to ask questions about what they did 
and what the results were. We might suggest that they ask themselves 
such questions as ‘‘Did we succeed in doing what we wanted to do?’’ 
‘‘Which of our paintings show the most excitement?’’ ‘“‘Which of our 
drawings have a lot of action?’’ ‘‘Which of our designs can be clearly 
understood?’’ ‘‘Would paints have been better than crayons for this 
particular kind of creative experience?’’ ‘“‘Are all the paintings 
clearly seen from across the room, or are many of the shapes we painted 
too weak in color?’’ These and many other questions can help stimulate 
critical thinking and analysis among children, It will also help them 
appreciate the fact that creative experiences require as serious at- 


tention as any other kind of learning experiences that take place in 


our classrooms, 


Ai 


If ideas come slowly to the children we should be prepared to motivate 
their thinking and doing. We should ask stimulating questions about the 
project and materials. We should help them decide on points of emphasis 
in what they are about to do. We should discuss sources of the experi- 
ences they are about to express. Often the work the children have just 
finished, or about to complete, suggests other continuing experiences. 
These may inspire creative and exploratory action of a higher or a more 
complex order, Frequently one kind of creative leads naturally and 


normally into another and more interesting experience. 


We should not take for granted that children will always select auto- 


matically the most appropriate material to use in a given project. Dis- 
planning of the use of specific kinds of materials for 


cussion and 
' particular kinds of art experiences will help prevent and overcome 


problems. The organization and distribution of materials is something 
that all the children will want to cooperate with. We can help them 
feel important by trying to find responsible places for them in the 


activity. 
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CREATIVE ART Witt 


WAX CRAYONS 


Many satisfying and exciting creative art experiences may be had 
with wax crayons. They are easy to handle. They are readily put 
away when not in use. ‘They require very little storage space. 
They are inexpensive.’ They are commonly available and the colors 


are clean and permanent, 


Wax crayons should be used more creatively in our classroom than 


they are. Through experimentation we will discover that wax crayons 


offer many possibilities for creative use. We can enjoy many 
interesting, exciting, and creative art experiences with this one art 
medium if we learn to use it effectively. We should try to do many 


things with crayons. 


With the broad side of the crayon 
we can make whole objects with 
one stroke, or soft backgrounds, 
or shading for rounded effects, 


Colors may be mixed by applying 
one color over another. Applying 
red over an area of yellow, for 
instance, will give the effect of an 


orange color. 


Interesting embossed effects may 
be produced by melting the ends of. 
crayon sticks over a candle flame 
and daubing on the paper. 


Suggest to the children to explore 
the different kinds of effects they 
can get with wax crayons by apply- 
ing light and heavy pressure when 
working with the crayons, 


We can use crayons on paper, wood, 
cloth, leather, and many other 
materials. When put on cloth and 
pressed with a warm iron the colors 


are permanent, 


Posters and all over pattern de- 
signs may be made with wax 
crayons. They will resist weather 


and wear for a long time. 
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We should have the children try some all 
over pattern designs for book covers, posters, 
greeting cards, invitations or program covers, 
They will enjoy making these designs. Have 
them cut figures, decorative shapes, or use 
odds and ends that they have saved from other 
construction paper projects. These pieces 
of paper should be arranged in some kind of 
design on a working pad of folded newspapers 
or magazines. A sheet of drawing or wrapping 
paper is placed on top of the pieces of paper. 
Now, with a crayon held on its side, rubbings 
are made with it on the drawing paper. The 
silhouettes of the paper pieces will soon 
appear as if by magic. Many interesting and 
unusual rubbings may be made with different 
colors of crayon sticks on many different 
kinds of papers. These papers may be placed 
over a variety of surfaces. Almost any kind 
of rough surface will leave its imprint. Bits 
of wire, string, screen, rough grained pieces 
of wood, corrugated paper, pieces of old 
tires, offer many unusual possibilities for 
designs. We should encourage the children 
to experiment with many different kinds of 
materials while using them with wax crayons. 
We will be surprised how really exciting and 
rich the creative experiences are that we do 
with wax crayons. Crayon rubbings may be 
made with a single color or with a variety of 
colors. Some colors such as blues and greens 
may only be used in one rubbing, while reds, 
yellows, and orange may alone be used in 
another rubbing. Experimentation with colors 


and surfaces go hand in hand. 
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SOME WAX CRAYON PROJECTS 


Wax crayons will resist a water-soluble paint 
Bear down heavily on the crayon for the drawing 
A few broad strokes with water diluted blac! 
tempera to cover will let the brilliant wax crayo 
color show against this black background 
We must be sure there isplenty of paper surface 
showing between our crayon strokes. Keep the 
tempera thinned with water. Heavy temper: 
paste from the jar may cover the paper and the 
crayon strokes, Vivid crayon colors sparkle 
through a dark colored surface. Use a smal. 
sheet of colored construction or similar paper. 
Cover the entire surface of the paper with « 
fairly thick coat of the many colors from a bo» 
of wax crayons. Work on a padded surface o: 
newspapers under the construction paper. Afte1 
the entire paper has been covered with a rick 
deposit of crayon markings, another layer o: 
crayon is applied over this surface using only 
the black crayon stick. When the entire 
surface is coated with the black crayon a shar 
tool such as a pen point, a nail, scissors, or é 
bobby pin is used to scratch off thin layers o1 
the black crayon. This allows the brilliant 
colors underneath to show through. Many 
interesting effects may be obtained with these 
two processes. We should try to discover new 
effects through experimentations with a wide 
range of colors, differences in amount of crayon 
we put on the paper through pressure, and dif- 
ferences of kinds of papers we use. Slick 
coated papers will give a different result from 
soft surface papers such as construction paper 
Some papers will work better than others, When 
we have discovered new techniques we should 
use them to illustrate a story or our feelings 


about things. 
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CRAYONS FOR FLAT 
AREAS AND TEXTURES 
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made with color crayons. 


Intense 


ble when we rub a lot of color 


This may be 


on our paper, 


done after a line drawing has 
been made and the shapes of 


it are colored in. 


This may 


also be done without any line 


New kinds of color 


experiences are possible if we 


drawing. 


In color. 


pattern drawing the sky area of our picture may be filled in first with 


make color areas without first making an outline drawing. 


This is fol- 
lowed by filling in solidly other areas of the drawing without first mak- 


After that the ground area may be filled in. 


our crayons. 


This is a different approach to using color 


ing an outline drawing of the shapes of the things in the picture such as 


trees, buildings, et cetera, 


fs 


It shows that 


It is almost like painting with color crayons. 


crayons. 


Many 


crayons may be used directly and only for coloring in a drawing. 


We rub a stick 


over a piece of screen and let the fine particles drop on a piece of 
paper. Afterwards the paper is heated lightly by putting it on a radiator 


interesting textures may be made with colored crayons. 


The fine particles of crayon-dust melt and stick to 


or over a hot plate. 


This is only one of many ways crayons may be used to make 


We can find many other ways by experimenting. 
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MAKE NEW CRAYONS FROM OLD — 


Small pieces of crayons left over from projects may be melted and 
formed into new sticks. Collect many small pieces in a can and put 
the can in a pan of hot water. When the pieces have melted, the liquid 
wax is poured into small cones of paper that have been rolled up. Care 
should be taken to close tightly the small end of the cone to prevent 
the wax from flowing out of this end. The cones are placed upright 


for cooling. When the wax is cool a new crayon stick has been made. 


Many new colors may be made by mixing some of the colored pieces of 
crayons before melting. For instance, all the small pieces of red 
crayons may be collected in one can for melting. To this collection 
is added a small stick or two of green crayons; also a few sticks of 
white. When all of these are mixed, as they melt, the new 
color will be made. It will be a slightly grayed red. It will blend 
harmoniously with many other colors. We should experiment with 


color mixing projects while we are making new color sticks. 


New color crayons may be made by melting paraffin wax in a can and 
adding to the liquid wax some powdered colors. Pour into cones as 


above, let cool, and use. 


EVERYBODY 
LIKES T0 


DRAW 


We all enjoy drawing. Most children would 
rather draw than do any other kind of art 
work. For many people art means drawing and 
the satisfaction of drawing is greater than 
that from almost any other kind of art ex- 
perience. Many kinds of art media are used 
for making drawings. The ones found in the 
classrooms include colored chalk, charcoal, 
pencil, pen and ink and brush and ink. Some- 
times drawings are made with a piece of felt 
tied to the end of a‘stick. Ink or water paints 
are used with this kind of felt brush. Black- 
board drawings are popular in classrooms. 
This kind of drawing experience offers the 
convenience of a lot of space to work in and 
the chance to erase one drawing and make 
another in its place. Drawing is a natural 


experience for most children. 


COLORED CHALK 


Colored chalks seem to be most effective 
when used directly and _ spontaneously. 
Freedom of expression impulsively achieved 
through colored chalks offers the satisfaction 
of getting a feeling down on paper without any 
interference, We always feel good when we 
can express ourselves directly. The same 
colored chalks may be used on a damp cloth, 
wet or dry paper, or on the blackboard. We 
should try to use colored chalks in many dif- 
ferent ways. We should explore with them. 


CHARCOAL 


Charcoal also offers many _ possibilities. 
However, some of the effects with black chalk 
are similar to those we get with charcoal. 
Many effects are different and we should 


search for new ways of using charcoal. 
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PENCIL 


Nearly every child has drawn with apencil 
at one time or another, Older children pre- 


fer pencils for drawing details. Hard lead 
pencils, soft lead pencils, colored pencils, 
marking pencils, carpenter’s pencils, and 
charcoal pencils make different kinds of 
drawing effects. By exploring as many 


pencils as possible we can discover which 


one suits us, 


PEN AND INK 


Fountain pens, ball pointed pens, lettering 


pens, and writing pens may be used for 
drawing. Experiments will show that dif- 
ferent kinds of pens produce different 
effects. Some will make wide lines and 
some will make very fine lines. Different 
effects may also be produced on different 
kinds of papers. A practical paper may be 
found for each kind of pen when we begin 
using pen and ink for our classroom draw- 
ing experiences. Pen and ink used on 
newsprint paper will be different from pen 
and ink used on a shiny, hard paper. Most 
fun with pen and ink will come from ex- 
periments we try, finding out how we can get 
interesting results from different combina- 
tions of paper, pens, andeven inks. Colored 
inks may be used instead of black inks. In 
fact, some of the plastic squeeze-type 
containers, like ketchup bottles, filled with 


ink, or paint, make interesting drawings. 


LET’S EXPERIMENT 


All of the different drawing media may be 
combined in one drawing. Very interesting 
results are possible when we combine 
chalk and ink, wax crayons and ink, chalk 
and pencil, wax crayons, ink, chalk, and 
pencil in a single drawing. Let’s ex- 
periment and see what happens!  F ixative: 
Lacquer diluted with lacquer thinner makes 
an excellent fixative. Use with spray. 
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When we think of art, we think of painting. Everybody likes to paint, 
Painting experiences should be available to all children a great deal of 
the time. Every classroom should have an easel or two or a table set 
aside for painting experiences. When children feel a strong urge to 
paint they should do so. Tempera paints and water colors should be on 


hand ready for use all the time. 


TEMPERA PAINTS 


There are three kinds of tempera paints.. One is a powder paint; 
another is a paste-type paint; the last is a pan or button-type paint sold 
in dry or cake form. All come in different colors and are easy to use. 


Water must be added to the powder paint to make a paste color for 
painting. We should experiment mixing colors to get new colors. The 
paste tempera colors are ready for use. They, too, may be mixed to 
produce new colors. The pan or cake colors must be dissolved with a 
wet brush. All tempera colors are opaque. This means that when a-color 
that has been painted on a piece of paper has dried another color may be 
painted over it without the first color showing through the top color. 
This also means that several coats of tempera colors may be painted 
on top of each other without the lower color showing. Tempera paints 
give exciting results when used freely and spontaneously. The joy of 
painting comes from mixing colors. Strong or sensitive color patterns 
are painted directly. Exciting textures are made with them by painting 
strokes, stripes, spatter and crisscross. We should experiment with 


them all the time. 
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Tempera paints are very practical for 
all grades. They are wonderful for in- 
dividual or group work. They lend them- 
selves to working at the desk, at the 
table, on the blackboard. They may be 
used on many kinds of papers such as 
note book paper, wrapping paper, con- 
struction paper, newspaper, and card- 
board; they may even be used on cloth. 
Tempera paints are water soluble and 
are easily washed off non-absorbent 
surfaces. We can use them on glass. 
We can make illustrations with them. 
We can make designs, decorations, and 
murals. Mixing basic colors such as 
red, yellow, blue, black, and white in 
different combinations and amounts 
enables us to make almost any color we 
want. It is this convenience of making 
new colors that makes painting with 
tempera colors an exciting experience, 
We should encourage color mixing. And. 
we should encourage the search for just 
the right color to harmonize with other 


colors we are using in our paintings. 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


Transparent water colors are usually found 
in cake form. Sometimes they come in 
tubes like toothpaste. Unlike tempera 
colors which are dense and opaque, water 
colors are usually transparent. When used 


on paper they give the effect of looking 
through a thin film of colored cellophane. 
When we put a thin wash of blue water 
color paint over a surface painted yellow, the color effect 
is green. New colors are made this way. Water colors are 
used in a more liquid form than are tempera colors. Be- 
cause of this they are more apt to run when we apply them 
to our drawings or designs. Many interesting and un- 
predictable effects are possible when wet areas of our 
paintings containing different colors happen to run to- 
gether, We should explore these exciting effects we get 
while painting on dry or wet paper. Bristle brushes are 
often used with tempera colors to cover large areas with 
flat patterns of colors. On the other hand, hair brushes 
are more desirable for use with water colors. Whatever 
kind of brush children use, they will enjoy working freely 
and spontaneously. A great many experiences may be 
had when we experiment with tempera paints and trans- 


parent water colors. 
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FINGER PAINTS 


Finger painting is a lot of fun. It allows much freedom of movement. 
It permits direct and continual exploration. With one sweep of a bare 
arm a design just made with fingers may be brushed aside. The 
paper is now ready for another and newer design. When we finger 


paint we invent and create new and dramatic effects directly and 
spontaneously. Fingers, hands, arms, and elbows are used. With 


these we can make interesting and exciting effects that may begin to 
look like mountains, clouds, trees, flowers, fish, or unusual birds or 
prehistoric animals, When the paintings are dry, we can smooth them 
out by pressing them on the wrong side with a warm iron. We should 
try finger painting ourselves before offering such experiences to the 
children. Although finger paints may be 
used on almost any kind of paper, the best 
results are possible when we use a slick 
coated paper like good grade magazine 
paper, shelf-paper, or a special finger 
paint paper we get from any art supply 
store. Before the paper is worked on it 
must be wet in order that the paint may be 
easily moved about or spread. Finger 
paints may be purchased commercially or 


they may be made with a simple recipe. 
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HOUSE 
PAINTS 


Artists’ oil paints are not practical for 
elementary classroom use. They are often 
very expensive. However, almost any kind 
of effect we can get using oil paints is 
possible with tempera paints. There is no 
real advantage in using oil paints until a 
much later stage of development. There are 
oil paints and water paints that we can use 
if it is convenient for us to use them. These 
are ordinary left over house paints. Such 
paints may be oil paints, enamels, or water- 
soluble paints. They may lend themselves to 


all kinds of painting experiences. Of course, 
such paint cannot be used carelessly. Oil 
paints and the enamel paints are quite per- 
manent and may not come off if we want to 
remove them. One disadvantage of oil paints 
is that we cannot wash our hands or our 
brushes with water; we must use a solvent 
like kerosene or turpentine. This may not be 
practical in an ordinary classroom. Water- 
soluble paints, however, may be used just 
like any other water paint. We should ex- 
periment even with left over paints for new 


and exciting expressive effects. 
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WE CAN MAKE MURALS 


Mural making is great for group work. The size of the mural 
allows several individuals to plan and develop it together. 
Sometimes it may be small enough for a single individual to do 
the job alone; this will give him a chance to make his contri- 
bution to school decoration. Murals are often done on large 
pieces of cloth, cardboard, or wrapping paper. This permits 


easy removal when a new mural is to be installed. Sometimes a 


mural may be made directly on a wall or on the blackboard; it 


may be left for an indefinite period of time. There are many 


places for murals in our classroom and schools. And making 
murals is something that an entire class will want to do as 
frequently as possible. Murals are made to decorate walls. 
They are fun to make. They make a room attractive; they pro- 
vide excellent learning experiences. They offer children a 
chance to learn how to work together and share ideas and 
responsibilities. They give children a chance to make some- 
thing large, and dramatic. They offer a wide use of materials 
and a chance to plan things out. They let us experiment with 
many different kinds of materials, and try out new ideas. 


Mural painting is a novel experience and appeals to almost any 


Ee 


os 
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MURALS MAY ILLUSTRATE DIFFERENT THEMES 


The subject matter for murals may come from many different 
sources. Social studies are an excellent source for mural themes. 
People and places, discovery, transportation, farm life, space 
travel, are only a few of the many fascinating themes a class 
could become interested in when painting a mural. Children of 
all grade levels, enjoy mural painting. Although younger children 
may want to work directly with very little planning, older children 
at the fifth and sixth grade level will want to do some planning 
before starting to paint. A sixth grade class may be studying, 
‘‘why people left their homes and came West.’’ They discuss 
different aspects of the theme and finally decide on transportation 
as the central idea. The class is broken up into groups to look 
for information needed. Committees are formed, four or six to a 
group. Finally, one group begins painting; other groups take their 
turns and all have a chance to work on the mural. 
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HOW MURALS ARE MADE 


Murals may be painted with tempera colors. They may also be 
drawn with pencil and filled in with colored chalks. Sometimes a 
group may want to do only a black and white mural. Now they will 
want to use charcoal, or black chalk, or black and white tempera 
paint. Or perhaps, the mural should be made out of colored con- 
struction paper. In this case the children cut out the shapes of 
the things illustrating the theme and paste them on the background 
paper. Making a paper mural is like playing a game. It is exciting 
to watch it grow as each child adds his or her special contribution 
to the mural. One will put a tree here, another a building there. 
Later, the sun and clouds, birds, and so forth are added to the sky. 
Through the use of cut paper murals children begin to learn about 
shapes overlapping one another and the effect of distance in a 
picture. Some murals may be abstract. These are made of pieces 
of paper, string and other things. Such murals are interesting 
because of their shapes, colors and textures. Generally, they are 
made to make a wall or other surface more interesting to look at. 
Often they do not tell a story but are only decorations. We should 
try different kinds of murals with different kinds of materials. 


MAKING 


MOSAICS 


CHILDREN CAN MAKE MOSAICS TOO 


We can make mosaics from different kinds 


of paper. This is a very creative and 
engaging experience. Many fascinating 
ideas may be worked out with paper 
mosaics but simple themes are best. Old 
scraps of colored construction paper, 
pieces of magazine pictures, newspapers, 
and other kinds of materials are often used. 
A little paste and scissors completes the 
list materials needed. Black or other 
color construction paper for the background 
is very practical. Small bits of paperare 
pasted against this background to give the 
effect of designs made with colored tiles. 
The designs may be illustrative, pictorial, 
poster-like, or just abstract and decorative 
with exciting movement, balance, and 
organization. Because each piece of paper 
is arranged with other pieces of paper, we 
can get excellent training in organizing a 
design making paper mosaics. Every piece 
added is carefully selected for its size, 
shape, color, and position in relation to the 
whole design. We should experiment with 
many kinds of materials while making 
mosaics. Cut paper, egg shells, seeds, 
confetti, bits of cloth, glass, sandpaper, 
stones, cellophane, | leaves, and other 
materials offer hundreds of possibilities 
for unique mosaic designs. 
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COLLAGES 


A collage is a design made by arranging and sticking pieces 
of materials on a piece of paper. Some of the materials may be 
cut or torn from magazine pages. The shapes may be cut from 
the illustrations or from the printed matter of the magazine. We 
may want to combine interesting shapes cut out of the illus- 
trations and the printed matter with plain shapes of colors cut 
or torn from colored construction paper. Sometimes shapes are 
cut from other kinds of papers, pieces of cloth, burlap, straw 
matting, cellophane, tissue paper, foil, or from any other material 
that is attractive in color and texture. Often bits of feather, 
string, yarn, soda straws, toothpicks, leaves, shells, and 
small pebbles might be included in all kinds of collage designs. 
We all enjoy making exciting and dramatic arrangements with 
those intriguing materials. Sometimes collages may make sense 
as illustrations. A shape cut out of an advertisement of an 
automobile showing a wheel combined with a shape cut out of 
another advertisement showing people seated at a table may be 
fantastic. We should stimulate fantasy and imagination too. In 
collage designs contrast of shapes, colors, textures, and ideas 
are the important thing. A collage may tell a story, on the other 
hand, it is only interesting as a decoration. Let’s make 


hundreds of them for fun and relaxation! 
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CHILDREN 
Z<Children are instinctive designers, This means 
DESIGN that often they naturally put the right shapes 


and colors in their paintings in the right place 


NATURALLY in relation to the size and shape of the paper 


they are painting on. When they design this way 
they are unaware of the fact that they are de- 


signing.> Often they do not become aware of 
design as a special process until they are in 
about the fifth or sixth grade. Design is found 
in all kinds of children’s art, It is found in 
their drawings, paintings, decorations, and 
clay work. Many kinds of creative art experi- 
ences. provide practical ways for children to 
develop their innate sense of design. Learning 
to design with art materials helps learning to 


design with other kinds of materials. 


Good design is found in simple things like boxes and bottles. It is 


found in leaves, flowers, stones, buildings, and mountains. It is 
found in a sunset, in birds, animals, insects. It is found in hats, shoes, 
cars, airplanes, and rockets. In fact, it is found in just about everything 
we can touch and see. We should get into the habit of looking for 
interesting designs. We and the children should bring examples of 
interesting designs that we find in many places to the classrooms for 
study and enjoyment. Touching a well-shaped stone or sunbleached 
pinon branch may be just as exciting as looking at the golden colors 


of aspen leaves, or the distant mountains. 
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DESIGN IN CHILDREN’S ART 


To design means to make an orderly arrangement of things. It 
might be an orderly arrangement of letters on a page, or blocks 
of wood on the floor, or bottles or jars on a shelf, or of shapes 
and colors on a piece of paper. We all design when we select 
what we think are the right colors that seem to belong together 
pleasingly in the outfit we are wearing today. When the colors 
and the textures of the different garments seem very friendly to- 
gether we call it harmony. We design when we arrange furniture 
in the rooms of our homes or in the classroom. We try to get the 
right combination of sizes, shapes, colors, textures, and positions 
of the different pieces in relation to the purposes they will serve. 
When we enter the rooms we should have a feeling of things be- 
longing together in the right way and the satisfaction of ex- 
periencing harmony. We design when we plan and plant a flower 
garden. We want colors of certain flowers to harmonize with the 
colors and shapes of the other flowers. We design when we 
arrange things on our bulletin boards, build our homes and 

churches, and layout our communities. 


Design experiences we_ give the 


children will have universal meaning 
because they will be useful all their 
lives and in countless. situations. | 
Exploring and experimenting ex- 
periences of all kinds contribute to 
children’s development as designers. 
Let’s explore and design everything 


we Cane 


CREATIVE PAPER WORK 


Stimulating art experiences begin with 
paper. Many different kinds of papers are 
easily found. These include construction 
paper, wrapping paper, drawing paper, wall 
paper, blotting paper, corrugated paper, and 
other kinds of papers. There are also bags, 
envelopes, cartons, cups, plates, boxes, 
tubes, straws and many other things. All 
come in handy for many different paper pro- 
jects. Paper can be cut, torn, twisted, 
curled, crumpled, punched and folded. We 
can paste pieces together in all kinds of 
combinations. We can combine and paint 
boxes, cups, plates, straws into many ex- 
citing shapes, making buildings, figures, 
toys, animals, dioramas andmobiles. There 
is no endto the dozens of new and wonderful 
things we can make when we experiment 
with paper. We can make figures, animals, 
and masks, out of papier-mache. We tear 
strips of paper and add paste to them. 
Then we stick them together to make the 
shapes we want. Bits of old newspapers 
are soaked in a can of water making paper 
pulp. We add paste to the pulp. We then 


use it as we would clay. 
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Experiments with paper begin with tearing construction paper into 
shapes of things such as birds, clouds, flowers, animals, and 
boats. Pages from old magazines may also be used. These things 
are then organized into decorative designs. Or they may illus- 
trate a story, or a poem. Colorful maps and murals may be made 
this way. Other experiments come from folding, twisting, curling, 
and crumpling paper into all kinds of shapes that look like 
sculpture, or have exciting textures, Attractive silhouettes of 
different things may be cut out without first making an outline 
drawing. Parts could be cut out for features, feathers, and 
things. Or bits of twisted or crumpled paper could be added for 
decoration. Letters and numbers may also be included. Only our 
imagination would determine how far we can carry all kinds of ex- 
ploratory experiences with dozens of different papers. Different 
children in a group could cut, tear or fold individual parts of a 
given animal, building, boat or things they wish to make. These 
are then assembled and pasted into place making up the completed 
thing. Other bits of paper cut, folded, or wrinkled, suggesting fur, 
leaves, et cetesa, could be added by pasting. It’s exciting to 


see what happens! 


PAPER PROJECTS WE CAN TRY 


Simple paper masks may be made by cutting out eyes; nose, and 
mouth from the near center of a single piece of construction paper. 
After bending, the two edges are then stapled or glued to a thin 
stick of wood. Variations may include pasting on the features, 
hair, moustache, beard, ears, etc. The paper may also be bent 
into a cone shape. Bags may be substituted for sheet paper. 
Kites, flags, etc., are readily constructed. ' A Japanese fish 
kite’ is made by folding a sheet of light weight ‘wrapping paper 
or tissue paper and cutting out two identical ‘‘fish shapes.’’ The 
top and bottom edges are pasted together leaving the center areas 
free to be separated. This gives the fish solidity. A wire ring 
pasted in the mouth keeps it open. Kites, flags, etc., may be 
decorated with exotic patterns of paper or paint. Fascinating and 
imaginative beads and chains may be made. Triangular pieces 
of colored paper of different sizes are cut and rolled on a piece 
of wire or a soda straw. The points of the triangular pieces are 
struck down with paste and the “bead’’ slipped off the wire. 
Paper beads from different kinds of paper, including magazine 


pages, add to the effectiveness of the finished string. 
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Standing animals and “‘slotties’’ are made 


from many different kinds of paper sheets, 
tubes, or boxes. A single sheet of con- 
struction paper is folded and a silhouette 
of an animal is then cut out with the 
fold as the backbone. After decorating 
with additional colors and textures, the 
animal is helped to stand on his four 
legs. An additional fold on either side 
of the center fold will add solidity. 
““Slotties’’ are cut out of cardboard. 
Narrow slots are cut for crossing pieces 
of cardboard for the legs. No pasting is 
necessary. These constructions should 
be fantastic. Have loads of fun decorating 
them! 


Cards, envelopes, book covers, posters, 
etc., may be made with many shapes and 
colors of different kinds of papers. 
Imagination should be stretched to the 


limit for maximum decorative appeal. 


Stars, solids, and corrugations may be 
made by folding and cutting in a few 
basic ways. A simple five pointed star 
is made as illustrated. ‘‘Fan’’corrugations 
are made by folding. Paper boxes are 
made by folding a single sheet of paper 
for each half. A basic cube shape, a 
pyramid, and a cone are easily made 
according to directions. Many of these 
solids may become starting off points 
for more involved and_ experimental 


paper projects. 
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MORE PAPER PROJECTS 


Decorative laminated paper may be made 
for such things as screens and lamp- 
shades. Arrange leaves and petals de- 
coratively on a sheet of waxed paper. 
If the paper is waxed on one side only, 
use the unwaxed side on which to place 
the leaves, petals and butterfly wings. 
‘“‘Sandwich”’ the arrangement with a layer 
of kleenex separated to a single thickness. 
Overlap the edges one-fourth inch. Dilute 
casein glue to a milky consistency with 
cold water. Stipple glue into all the 
tissue with an up-and-down movement of 
the brush. Do not stroke. The glue will 
penetrate through to the waxed paper, 
catching leaf arrangement between. Press 
the dried paper on both sides with a 


medium hot iron. 


Relief and pictorial maps are very 
practical for group _ projects. After 
general contours of the land area have 
been cut, three dimensional mountains 
may be made with crumpled, folded or 
twisted paper. Buildings, trees, birds, 
fish and boats made from different kinds 
of colored and textured papers may be 
added to complete the map. Letters 


may be cut out and pasted on. 


Paper plates, boxes, cups and straws 
may be assembled and painted in hun- 
dreds of different ways. Exotic animals, 
buildings, machines, cars, and _ other 
things, may be constructed illustrating 
some scientific or historical event. Gas 
masks and costumes may also be made 
by including tissue paper or crepe paper. 
There is no end to the many wonderful 
things we can make out of a little imag- 


ination and a lot of paper! 
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Working with letters is loads of fun and 
practical too. Creating variations of 
standard letter form is an unusual, creative 
experience. Many kinds of variations are 
possible and may be made with soft 
pencils, crayons, tempera and brush, or 
cut out of construction paper. An interest- 
ing project may include making variations 
of such letters as B, G, J, K, Q, S, and 
W. Straight side letters may be combined 
with round letters, Intriguing decorative 
designs may be made with several letter 


forms arranged as in a monogram. 


Making signs and posters offers practice 
combining letters and decorative designs. 
Signs may be made giving directions or 
identifying things in the room. Posters 
may announce a school event or warn 
against accidents, Letters created by 
children may be combined with designs 
illustrating what the words are saying. 
These may be made with many different 
kinds of materials, including cut-out 
letters from construction paper. ‘Try out 
as many different combinations of materials 


and shapes as you can think of. 


Several pieces of folded paper may be 
stapled or sewed with a coarse needle and 
thread to make a booklet. Larger and 
stronger books may be made by using 
cardboard covers covered with paper or 
cloth. Many novel booklets may be made, 
decorated with paint or cut-paper designs, 
and used for writing, drawing andmounting 


pictures. 
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Print making is an excellent means of self 
expression. Book covers, decorative wrapp- 
ing paper, greeting cards, envelopes, and 
wall hangings are only a few of the many 
wonderful things we can make with prints. 
Simple stencil prints made with a piece of 
felt and some chalk dust are the most 
elementary prints we can make. These are 
made by tearing or cutting a shape from a 
piece ofthin paper and using it as a stencil. 
With a piece of felt cut from an old hat, 
chalk dust (almost any dark color) is then 
picked up and rubbed over the stencil. 
All kinds of unusual prints may be made 
from different stencils if we keep the 
stencils simple. Repeat the same shape 
many times for a more complex design. Ex- 
periment all the time for new effects. 
Vegetable prints may be made froma 
potatoe, turnip, carrot, apple, or other firm 
fruits or vegetables. A potatoe is cut in 
half and small pieces of the cut surface 
removed. Tempera paint is painted on with 
a brush and the painted surface of the 
potatoe is brought down on a piece of paper 
or cloth. The removed areas of the potatoe 
remain white in the print. Keep the shapes 
simple and cut the pieces out of the potatoe 
as an angle, making the base of the cut 
narrower than the top. All kinds of fas- 
cinating prints may be made this way if we 
explore the tremendous possibilities of 
print making. 
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Unique prints may be made from many kinds of serap materiaksy. 
Bits of felt, fabric, carpeting, strings, blotting paper, burlapy 


old inner tubes, straw matting or almost anything may be cut and’ 


cemented on to small blocks of wood. If water-soluble prints or: 


printing inks are used, the cement should be waterproof, When™ 


the pieces are firmly affixed to the blocks, paint or ink may be 


brushed, daubed, or rolled on the material and a print made by 


WE CAN 


PRINT | 


FROM SCRAPS 
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applying pressure. There is no end. 
to the variety of prints we can make 


if we search for new uses for scrap 


‘materials and new ideas. Small 


blocks of wood may be printed with- 
out cementing anything to them. They 
may be printed as they are. Many 
small blocks of different sizes and 
shapes printed on the same paper 
may make many different kinds of 
prints when the blocks are moved 
about and the colors changed. The 
surface of the block may be changed 
with a knife, hammer and nail, or any 
other instrument. New patterns may 


now be printed. Linoleum or tile 


blocks may be used the same way. 


Cork, asphalt, rubber, plastic and 
other similar materials offer many 
unusual possibilities for print mak- 
ing; so do rubber erasers, spools, 
sponges and wire screen. Endless 
experiments should be made with 


different materials for getting new 


and startling printing effects. 


Some printing equipment is made from scraps. A dauber 


used for inking a block for printing is made from a piece of 
thin plastic that may be purchased in a dry goods store. A 
piece about six or eight inches square is needed. Into the 
center of it place a wad of cotton or an old rag. Gather 
the edges of the plastic together and wind a string around, 
making a handle for using the dauber. It is necessary 
when printing to spread a thin film of ink over the surface 
that prints. This is done with the dauber and an up and 
down motion of the arm. After the ink has been daubed 
evenly on the block an impression is made on paper. 
A dauber is a substitute for a rubber or gelatin roller 


often used in printing. 


An old soup spoon makes a very practical substitute for 
a printing press. When the block has been properly inked 
with a davber or roller a piece of paper is placed flat on 
the inked block. Using the bowl of the spoon proceed to 
make sweeping motions on the paper while applying pres- 
sure. After the entire sheet has been rubbed, the paper 
is peeled off with its print. We can also make a print by 
placing the inked block face down on a piece of paper and 
stepping on it. Pressure alone will transfer the ink from 
the block to the paper. 
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MONOPRINTS 


A monoprint is a one-impression print. It is made by painting 
shapes of colors on a piece of glass, rubber tile, metal, or other 
flat, smooth surface. While the paint is still wet on the glass a 
piece of paper is placed on it and pressure applied by hand. The 
paper absorbs the wet paint-shapes and a monoprint is made. 
Another way is to spread some printing ink, water soluble is best 
for classroom use, on a piece of glass or some substitute with a 
roller or a dauber. While the ink is still wet, place a clean sheet 
of paper on it. With a brush handle, toothpick, comb, or other 
blunt tool draw on the back of 
the sheet of paper. Wherever pres- 
sure has been applied ink will 
have been transferred to the paper 
and an impression made.  Experi- 
ment with and explore such printing 


processes, 
SCREEN PRINTS 


For screen printing a_ piece of 
curtain scrim, organdie, or nylon 
stocking is stretched over a wood 
frame or between two embroidery 
hoops. When the screen is tight and 
secured a paper stencil, previously 
cut, is stuck to the underside of the 
screen. Ink, made from a mixture of 
tempera paint (powder) and liquid 
starch, is placed on the screen 
and forced through the screen and 
stencil with a piece of cardboard 
called a squeegee. An impression 


of the stencil shape makes the print. 


MONOPRINTS AND SCREEN PRINTS 


There is no end to the excitement and satisfaction we can get if 


we try many different types of stencil and color prints. 
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STRINGS AND THINGS 


The simplest way to make a string print is to dip a piece of 
string into some tempera paint and sandwich it between two 
sheets of clean paper. Apply pres- 
sure to the top sheet and a print of 
the string will appear. New prints 
are made each time. the positions of 
the strings have been changed. 
Other materials, such as leaves, flat 
stones, screen, wire, toothpicks, 
seeds, etc., may be used with strings 
for an endless variety of amazing 
prints. We should explore galore and 


enjoy the rich experiences print- 


making offers. Materials, such as 
felt, that absorb water may be printed 
with tempera paints. Nonabsorbent materials require water-soluble 
printing ink for best results. 


CEMENT AND SAND 


Ducco or model making cement may be used for printmaking. This 
fast drying plastic cement is squeezed from the tube onto a sheet 
of glass, or aluminum foil. It dries and hardens immediately and 
is then inked with a dauber or roller, 
Impressions are made of the raised 
lines made by the cement. We can 
experiment with this process many 
ways by adding sand, sawdust, 
twigs, or other things to the cement 
before it hardens. After inking, 
impressions are made on paper in 
the usual manner. It is difficult 
to imagine what wonderful prints 


we can make if we try many other 


variations of this process by sub- 
stituting new materials and new 


colors. 
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Linoleum, woodblock, screen, and other types of printing 
are possible on many kinds of cloths and fabrics. All- 
over pattern prints may be made on handkerchiefs, towels, 
tablecloths and placemats. Printing yards of materials for 
draperies or a wall hanging would be an unusual class 
project. We might first try printing an allover pattern de- 
sign on a handkerchief. A design should be cut into a 
piece of linoleum ora small block of soft wood with a tool 
or knife. It might also be hammered in with a hammer anda 


nail. After planning the design for an effective repeat to 


WE CAN 
PRINT ON 
CLOTH 


TOO! 


cover the square of cloth, the handkerchief is stretched 
over several layers of newspapers ready for printing. A 
textile dye, ink, or ordinary house paint is rolled or daubed 
on the block. We should not overload the block surface 
with ink. The block is placed wet side down on the cloth 
and pressure applied. After the handkerchief has been 
covered with the repeat design and has dried, it is pressed 
with a moderately hot iron to fix the dye in the material. 
Screen printing on cloth requires the same procedure as 
screen printing on paper. The only difference between 
printing on paper and on cloth is that a nonwater soluble 


paint or ink is required for printing on cloth. 
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CREATIVE HANDS 


WGRK WITH ALL KINDS 


OF MATERIALS 


THEY WORK WITH CLAY 


Clay may be found near the school or not far from the community. 
We can have the children search for likely deposits of clay nearby. 
We can test samples of earth’ they bring to class by adding a 
small amount of water to them and see if they become plastic, like 
good clay. If they do, we should use them for clay work in the 
classroom. Sometimes clay is found in lumps. We may want to 
crush it and then put it through a small piece of ordinary wire 
screen to remove stones and twigs. When it is in powder form, 
enough water is added to make a pliable mass out of it and then 
it is ready for use. If good clay cannot be found in your community 
commercial clay may be purchased from any art supply store. A 
fifty or a hundred pound bag will provide exciting creative clay 
work for a long time. We can use clay in any classroom if we 
handle it properly. Newspapers spread on desks and tables or on 
the floor help us to keep the room clean and orderly. Although we 
may want to begin our clay work with clay flour, native or com- 
mercial, and mix it ourselves, it might be advisable to begin with 
clay already mixed with water. We can buy it already mixed; we 
can mix it ourselves, or we can have some of the children help 
mix it. This is best done outdoors or in a service room. Children 
of all ages love to work with clay. Man has worked with clay 


ever since history began. 
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Let the children get the feel 
of clay by exploring and ex- 


perimenting with it. 


If necessary, we should sug- 
gest that they try using it 
many different ways, by 
rolling, pulling, patting, 
squeezing, pinching, and 
pressing it they will begin 
to appreciate its true plastic 


possibilities. 


They can try shaping a lump 
into a figure, or an animal 


form. It need not be realistic. 


They can try shaping a small 
tray, dish or bowl with a 
single mass of clay. Or they 
can coil it and form con- 
tainers with the coils. Keep 
the clay in plastic bags or a 
rust-proof closed container 
when not in use to prevent 
it from drying out. Water 
may be added when needed. 
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CREATIVE HANDS TO CARVE WITH 


Soap carving can be quite practical above the third grade level. 
Children may now use a vegetable knife with some control. Also, 
interest in carving rather than in modeling alone is being de- 
veloped. Pieces of very soft wood, plastic wood, patching cement, 
and other fairly soft materials may be used for carving, along 
with soap. Carving requires projecting one’s imagination into the 
block to be carved. All excess pieces are removed from the block 
and the final, visualized form emerges. Some planning may be 
necessary in order to know which parts to remove and which parts 
should be left intact. Whatever we choose to carve, we must try 


to see it in the block from all sides. 


Where circumstances permit, blocks of plaster and sawdust may be 
cast for future carving. Also, blocks of cement, sand, and saw- 
dust or vermiculite may be cast for excellent carving purposes. 
It would hardly be possible to cast these blocks in an ordinary 
classroom. It would be best not only to cast these blocks out- 


doors but also to carve them there. 


Plaster of Paris is mixed with a generous amount of fine sawdust 
and enough water added to make a thick paste. This is poured 
into shoe boxes or oatmeal drums and left to harden. When dry, 
the blocks are ready to carve. We may also want to make 
a mixture of sand, sawdust and a small amount of cement. Water 


is added and the mixture poured into boxes to harden. 
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Constructions add zest and practical importance to 
every creative art program. ‘Through such experi- 
ences the inventive and structural possibilities of 
many materials are appreciated. Imagination is 
given free play, while experimentation opens new 


modes of material uses. 


TOOTHPICKS AND STICKS 

The use of toothpicks or sticks gives the teacher 
opportunities to encourage initiative and originality. 
For instance, many stimulating constructions may 
be made by building structures with toothpicks and 


model maker’s cement. Ends of toothpicks, or fine 


Mn eAmigivece HANDS ‘GOONS TRUCE T 


sticks of wood, are cemented together into complex 
structures like tinker toys. Some may resemble 
architecture, some birds and animals, and some may 
simply be abstract. Portions of the structure may 
be decorated with pieces of colored paper, strings 
and threads, or just painted, Individual and group 
projects call for invention and concentration. 


SODA STRAWS 

Ordinary soda straws make excellent sticks for 
many different kinds of constructions. They may 
be used to build up structures with cement in place 
of toothpicks, or in combination with toothpicks. 


Or, they may be threaded on a string with a needle, 


making many interesting and unusual geometric figures and other 
forms. Individual experimentation with soda straws will bring out many 


novel uses for this common material. 
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LOLLIPOP STICKS AND TONGUE 
DEPRESSORS 

Lollipop sticks and tongue depressors are 
often found around the school. With these 
fascinating things constructions may be 
made if we explore their structural possi- 
bilities. Simple looms may be made (de- 
scribed under Weaving), as well as complex 
constructions in combination with other 
similar materials. Simple tree ornaments, 
for instance, are made by crossing and 
fastening three sticks in the center and 
painting attractive decorations on. them. 
When completed a hole is drilled in the end 
of one stick and a string tied for hanging, 
The edges of a stick may be inked and 
printed with, or a piece of felt tied between 
two such sticks may be used for drawing or 
printing with ink or paint. Never under- 
estimate the potentialities of a lollipop 
stick. 

STRING AND YARN 

Sometimes it pays to be a string saver. If 
we have accumulated a large collection of 
vari-colored strings, yarns, threads, and 
small ropes, many attractive constructions 
may be made. As an example, small tacks 
may be stuck into a piece of cardboard at 
regular or irregular intervals and strings 
fastened between them. Exciting line 
patterns may be made with gay colors and 
textures. Also, colored strings and yarns 
may be stretched from one corner to another 
of the classroom, with flag-like pieces of 
colored papers attached to them, adding 
gayety and color to the room.  Stiffened 
string ornaments, made by winding string, 
saturated with paste, around an inflated 
balloon, may be made as decorations. 
When the paste has dried the balloon is 
deflated and removed. Other constructions 
may be made by winding the paste string 
around a cone or other shape previously 


covered with wax paper. 
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MOBILES 

Mobile making helps children develop their 
ability to construct and organize shapes and 
colors. It is a design experience in which 
achieving balance is important. A mobile is 
a design of shapes made of paper, wood, 
wire and cork. These are cut and suspended 
from strings, threads, or wires. When the 
wind blows the whole thing moves in graceful 
rhythmic motion. Small mobiles may be 
made by individual children and included 
as decorations on a tree. A large one may 
be made by several children working co- 
operatively. In this case, each child may 
cut or make his particular kind of shape 
and affix it to the suspended design. The 
shapes may be decorative or representational. 
Some might be birds, fish, butterflies, 
flowers and toys. A novel mobile might 
be made up of numerals from one to ten, or 
letters of the alphabet. There must be many 
places in the school or home in which to 
hang a mobile. 

MASKS 

Masks may be made to wear over the head, 
carried on a stick, or attached to a wall as 
a decoration. A stick mask may be made by 
rolling a sheet of construction paper and 
sticking paper eyes, nose and mouth on it. 
A head mask is made with a paper bag. 
Holes are cut for the eyes of the wearer to 
see through, and then the ears, nose, mouth 
and other features are pasted or painted on. 
Very imaginative, and sometimes grotesque 
faces are made by exaggerating the sizes 
and colors of the different parts of the head. 
Strips of papier-mache may be stuck on the 
bag before painting to make the features 
more pronounced, In this case it is well 
to stuff the bag with wads of newspaper to 


give a firm surface against which to work. 
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Puppetry is a form of theatre and the puppet 
is the actor. The importance of puppetry is 
in the play. But the presentation of a play 
for an audience is only a minor objective. 
The primary objective is to explore the many 
values gained from a range of activities that 
are related to each other. If-paper masks 
are made and fastened to wooden sticks and 
arranged into groups according to color, 
style, and character, short scenes may then 
be developed from them. These scenes 
developed with improvised dialogue can 
then be presented to the class. Other 
members of the class as actors hold the 
puppets above the backdrop attached to a 
table. Puppets are best if not too realistic. 
A play is basically concerned with actions 
which take place before our eyes on the 
stage. These actions are the result of 
conflicts of characters in the process of 
solving a problem. Making puppets is a 
design experience where many materials are 
used. Imaginative use of common materials 
allows freedom in design and construction. 
Scrap materials should be on hand for the 
children to use. Beads, buttons, feathers, 
costume jewelry, metalic paper, foil, felt, 
spools, ribbons, and other things offer a 


variety of color, texture, and range of shapes. 
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DIORAMAS 


Dioramas are small scale models made out of readily avail- 
able materials. They are exciting tomake and serve as 
important visual aids in any classroom. Many different 
subjects may be developed into dioramas, and the edu- 
cational value is extremely high. Scenes from a story, 
historical events, holidays, geographical areas, peoples 
and places, may all be themes for diorama constructions. 
All parts are constructed separately and later assembled 
into their right places. Dioramas are generally constructed 
on a movable base like a sheet of corrugated board. On 
top of this, boxes of different sizes are arranged to become 
buildings, if buildings are part of the theme, as they might 
be in—‘‘life in a Pueblo.’ Papier-mache figures, trees, 
animals, and mountains may then be developed. Finally 
all the forms are painted and a backdrop used to complete 


the environmental setting. 


LEATHERWORK 


Interest in leathercraft begins to develop in the upper 
elementary grades. Simple projects may be experienced, 
while care should always be taken to permit only creative 
leathercraft work. Even though precut billfolds may be 
laced for beginning experiences in lacing, other types 
of leatherwork and decoration should be individually 
determined. Traditional, professional approach to leather- 
craft is out of place in creative art work. Interesting 
link belts may be designed out of scraps, as well as de- 


corative pins and other ornaments. Children should 


create their own designs, and stamping tools should be 
made by filing designs in nailheads or other pieces of metal. 


WEAVING AND STITCHERY 


PAPER WEAVING 
Every child can construct one or more types of looms and carry the pro- 
ject to completion. The simplest form of weaving is paper weaving. A 
sheet makes the loom and the warp if we cut parallel slits in it to within 
one half inch of the top and bottom edges. Other strips of paper make the 
weft. Simple basket weave patterns or more complicated patterns are 
then easily woven in contrasting or harmonious colors. Bits of yarn, 
string, straws, and aluminum foil may also be woven in to enhance the 


color and texture effect. 


STICK OR TONGUE DEPRESSOR LOOM — 
A simple loom may be constructed out of lollipop sticks or tongue de- 
pressors as shown. Holes are drilled in the center of nine of the sticks. 
The euds of the sticks are then fastened with string or stapler to sticks 
placed horizontally across the ends. Space the sticks equally about an 
eighth of an inch apart. When the loom is finished, warp strings or yarns 
are pulled through the spaces and the holes. One or even two strings 
may be pulled through each of the spaces or holes, depending on the size 
of the hole and of the strings. After gathering all the ends at one end 
and tying into a knot, they are then attached to a stationary object like 
a desk or leg of a table. The opposite ends are also gathered and tied 
and attached to the weaver’s belt. Weaving now proceeds by pulling 
the loop up and down —making a shed for the shuttle to pass through and 
leave its weft thread. 82 


CARD LOOMS 

A card loom to weave a pocket is made out 
of a piece of heavy cardboard with notches 
cut in one end about one fourth inch apart. 
Yarn or string is now wound around one of 
the notched ends and down, around, up, and 
around the next notched end. ‘This process 
is repeated until the loom is completely 
warped, Weaving is done with a needle 
moving over and under the warp threads 
and at right angles to them. The weaving 
begins at the bottom (plain end) and pro- 
ceeds around the card, finishing at the top 
or notched end, When completed, the warp 
ends are lifted out of the notches and the 
finished pocket appears. 


BOX LOOMS 

Wooden cheese boxes or larger fruit boxes 
may be made into larger looms by hammering 
small nails or brads into the short open 
ends of the boxes, spacing them about one 
fourth inch apart. When completed, warp 
threads are stretched from one nail to 
another at the opposite end of the box. 
When the threads are fairly tight, weaving 
proceeds as with the paper loom or the card 
loom. 


SPE OCHERY 

A piece of burlap or a wire screen becomes 
the bases for the exciting art of stitchery. 
Different colored yarns are threaded into a 
heavy needle (not too large for the size of 
the mesh ofthe wire screen) and then stitched 
into the burlap or screen with a wide array 
of invented stitches. Figures and patterns 
may be worked outas the stitching proceeds, 
but the objective always being to invent 
new and different kinds of stitches to ex- 


press the character of the motif. 
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EXPLORING - EXPERIMENTING - OBSERVING - CREATING 


Exploring the world about us, experimenting in different 


ways, observing results, and creating new forms, are all 
vital to our classroom art program. Exploring, experi- 
menting, discovering, and creating, are normal and vital ex- 
periences to all human beings. These are natural impulses. 
They need not be taught, but encouraged and guided. 


From the dawn of civilization, all advances in material things 
were the result of someone’s ability to search, discover, and 
create. As curiosity led the way into the sources of nature, 
clay was found to produce much needed pottery. Just as 
wool and plant fibres produced textiles and clothing, wood 
and stone were found to have countless uses. They produced 
implements, shelter, transportation, and sculpture. Vegetables 
and minerals were found to satisfy hunger and pleasure. In 


discovery and creativity lies the story of the human race. 


Today we face a world filled with unlimited new materials, 
new rhythms, radio, television, space travel. All place a 
premium on helping every child develop his native ability to 
face new individual and social problems. The answers are 
not all in the book. Art experiences which encourage and 
guide a creative and experimental approach to problems promise 


much for rich, individual, and social living. 


Eivery childwith his eagerness to explore needs to discover his 
place in the world. It is a serious responsibility of schools 
to encourage, guide, and develop this desire to explore, ex- 


periment, observe, and create. 
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EXPLORING IN AND AROUND THE CLASSROOM 


Exploring, experimenting, observing, and creating are vital experi- 
ences in every classroom. In fact, the educative process is largely 
summed up in these four words. Art experiences contributing to the 
immediate and ultimate well-being of all individuals must be rooted 


in these experiences, 


To explore, means to examine every aspect of things and situations. 
Thorough exploration and evaluation comes only from constant and 


diligent application. Creative art experiences in the classroom pro- 


vide both. 


To experiment, means to try out. To subject at times to a trial and 
error process, in order to see if new and different meanings and values 
are possible. Through experimentation, comes growth. The possible 
emerges out of, otherwise, impossible situations. Without experi- 
mentation, no new knowledge or processes for doing things easiet and 


better are possible. 


To observe, means to become aware of new facts, and new relationships 
amongst different things happening in the world about us. New facts 
give us new insight. Things and ways of doing that may have once 


appeared valueless, now have new importance to us and to society. 


To create, means to produce new forms out of old ones. Materials are 
combined in new ways giving new meaning to life and living. Without 
creative experiences, exploration, experimentation, and observation, 


would serve little purpose. 
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Almost every community in New Mexico is rich 
in basic resources. ‘These will vitalize our art 
program, They may be persons, historical 
buildings, collections, museums, libraries, edu- 
cational institutions, and materials from nature, 
Audio-visual aids, motion pictures, radio and 
television programs are valuable for our art 
program. Merchants are frequently willing to 
help through exhibitions, field trips, and 


demoustrations. 


EXPLORING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


The Indians of the state, with their eminent 
artists and craftsmen, provide one of the 
richest art resources. The Inter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial and Exposition at Gallup, and other 
Indian fairs are important. Remote Spanish- 
American villages with their charming houses 
interestingly decorated, should not be ignored. 
Fiestas, and religious occasions are rich in 


art content. 


Artists and craftsmen of the state are often 
pleased to work with the schools, as are staff 
members from our museums, and college art 
departments. Historical monuments, such as 
the Aztec Ruins, Bandelier National Park, 
Ft. Union, Mission Churches at Isleta, Acoma, 
and many others give reality to learning 


situations. 


Public libraries, the State Tourist Bureau, 
colleges and universities have valuable liter- 
ature and other aids we can use. Exhibition 
facilities, visual aids, and other materials 
may be obtained from the State Department of 
Education. We should avail ourselves of all 


these community resources. 
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EXPLORING RESOURCES WITHIN OURSELVES 


Not the least of the resources we should explore are those within 
ourselves. The creative potential in any art experience lies not 
in the things around us, but only within ourselves. Who are we? 
How do we feel? What do we think? How do we act? What are 
our attitudes toward this or that 
situation? Are we afraid to do 
things differently? Are we influenc- 
ing children to approach every situ- 
ation with confidence and efficiency, 
or are we inhibiting them to fear 
the new, the different, the non- 
traditional approach to this or that 
problem? To explore, to evaluate, to 
guide, are responsibilities we have 
in every teaching situation. Explor- 
ing our resources calls for a free 
and inquisitive attitude towards many 
kinds of creative art experiences that 
take place in our classrooms. It 
calls for the acceptance of the fact 
that without creativity there can be 
no art, and art cannot survive with- 
out newness, uniqueness, and in- 
dividuality. [When all the children 


are producing the same kind of art 


product no art experiences are 

taking place. When pattern work, 

tracing, and coloring in coloring 

books are permitted, we destroy the ost 
desire and the act of creative self- 

expression in children. We disregard the value of the most im- 
portant resources within ourselves that enable us to understand 


each new situation and solve our problems directly and effectively. 
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BASIC SUPPLIES FOR OUR CREATIVE ART PROGRAM 
We can teach art with few supplies if we must. Lack of a generous 


art supply budget need not prevent us from offering an effective 


creative art program in our classrooms. A minimum list of materials 

should include the following items: 

PAPER — Newsprint: Available from local printer, probably free. 
Manila: 9x12, 12x18, or larger. 


Wrapping: One roll will last along time. 
Construction: Colored, 9x12, 12x18, or larger. 


PAINT — Quarts and pound cans. Paste or powdered tempera 
paints in the following colors: Red, yellow, blue, 
black, white. 


CHALKS — CRAYONS 


Assorted colored chalks and wax crayons, one box per 


chil d. 


BRUSHES — Bristle and hair brushes in two or more sizes. 
PASTE — One or more jars, also flour and wheat paste. 


SCISSORS — One for each child. 

CLAY — Generally available in the community after careful search. 

In addition to the above list of items, many interesting and useful 
art materials are available at little or no cost because they are 
found as discarded or scrap materials. These include such items 
as newspapers, string, wire, buttons, spools, boxes, cork, etc. 
It is not suggested that the art program in our classrooms be 
limited to the use of these few materials or to a minimum budget. 
It is suggested, however, that no classroom be without an effective 
creative art program because of the lack of budget or materials. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Adequate equipment for creative art experiences at the elementary 
level does not present a difficult problem. Desk space may be 
sufficient for most projects. flowever, if table space is available 
in addition to desk space, there is an advantage in having it. 
Group projects may be carried on over a long period of time, 
undisturbed, if developed on a table not required for daily use. 
Some of the more specific items a classroom should provide in- 
clude a paper cutter, container for clay, covered cans or jars for 
flour or wheat paste, a brayer or two for inking printing blocks, al- 
though these are not absolutely necessary, and cabinets or boxes 
for odds and ends used in creative color and texture arrangements. 
A sink for cleaning brushes and pans should be at hand. If easels 
are available, these may come to good use on occasion; on the 
other hand, paint, crayon, chalk, and other types of drawing and 
painting experiences may be carried on, working on the floor or 


on paper attached to a wall or blackboard surface. 


AN ART CORNER 


x 


An art corner is a working area with art supplies close at hand for 
immediate use. Here children may choose art media and draw and 
paint to their heart’s content, or they may want to construct things. 
The art corner may contain an old table, or if there is not enough 
table space, newspapers may be spread on the floor. We will want 
to think of many plans for permitting and encouraging children to 
work in the art corner. The children may take turns, or they may 
work when certain assignments in other studies are completed. 
The art corner may be an important part of the classroom, providing 
varied and useful creative experiences at just the right time and 


in precisely the right place. 


HOW WE MAY DISPLAY CHILDREN’S ART WORK 


There are many places and ways to display chil- 
dren’s art work. We may display it in our class- 
rooms, school builling, administration offices, 
downtown stores and galleries, or at county and 
state fairs. Children take pride in having their 
work displayed and considerable interest is stim- 
ulated among them when they have a chance to 
look at what they have done from a distance and 
in new surroundings. Displaying children’s cre- 
ative art works may be a morale and confidence 
building device. We should be careful, however, 
to display works by all children and not only those 
of a select few. Displaying children’s art works 
Should not force competition among children; it 
should be ah mecnahenaitcee’ creative power 
and individual differences of all children is publi- 
cized and bolstered. Wherever children’s art works 
are displayed, we must be careful not to crowd the 
Space, mix sizes and shapes of things indiscrimi- 
nately, forget the importance of putting effective 
colors together, nor overlook the importance of 
how the total display will affect the spectator, 
whether he is a child or an adult. 


STORAGE SPACE 

Each classroom should have adequate storage 
space for the different basic art materials children 
use throughout the year. We should avoid storing 
materials or equipment, that children can easily 
handle themselves, in out of the way places hard 
for the child to find or get. A simple and orderly 
system of putting things away when not in use, 
determined by the teacher and the children, will 
eliminate confusion and the hazard of someone 
breaking something, getting hurt, or soiled in the 


process of locating materials. 
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Teacher’s Guide for Grades 1-5. 


Book | Fun to Begin 

Book I! Learning to Talk a New Way 
Book Ill Seeing and Doing 

Book I\V Discovering Surprises 


Book  V_  &xploring and Making 
Book VI Art Where We Live 

Book VII Adventure at Your Elbow 
Book VII! Everybody’s Business 


STAFFORD, Cora Elder, JOHNSON, Ivan E., and McELHINEY, Viola. Art 
for Living. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 


Books 1-—8: Teacher’s manual for each. 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Since it is impossible to make a complete up-to-date list of films, it is well 
to have the latest information regarding recent releases. The following list 
is recommended. 


LEGEND — min. - time 
s - sound 
b/w - black and white 
c - color 
Coronet - Coronet Films 
1FB - International Film Bureau 
Bailey - Bailey Films, Inc. 
EBF - Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
Young America - Young America Films, Inc. 


FILMS 
Films the New Mexico colleges and universities should have: 


Educational Film Guide. Eleventh edition. Supplements: 1954-55- 56-57. 
Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Or, write to the Film Librarian, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Santa Fe, New Mexico, for a list of free art films available 
for postage. 


Some ot the better known producers and distributors of films are: 


Young America Films, Inc. New Mexico School Supply 

18 East 41st Street P.O. Box 457 

New York 17, New York Albuquerque, New Mexico 
International Film Bureau, Inc. Coast Visual Education Company 
57 East Jackson Boulevard 5620 Hollywood Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois Hollywood 28, California 

Coronet Films Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Coronet Building 1414 Dragon Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois Dallas 7, Texas 


Baily Films, Inc. 
6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollyweod 28, California 
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Model Houses. 54% min., s/c; IFB 

Number 3 of the Creative Hands Series Number 1, showing how to make card- 
board scale models of houses with proper motivation. Good for 4th, 5th and 
6th grade boys who are desirous of producing something concrete. ~ 


Finger Painting. Number 2 of the Creative Hands Series Number 1. An ex- 
planatory and interesting presentation of this popular medium. 


Begone Dull Care OQ mine, s/c 1 kB 
Hen Hop 4 min., s/c; IFB 
Dots 3 min., s/c; IFB 
Fiddle De Dee 4 min., s/c; IFB 
Poulette Grise 6 min., s/c; IFB 
Stars and Stripes 4 min., s/c; IFB 


These films by Canadian artist, Norman McLaren, are listed together 
because, with the exception of the expressionistic Poulette Grise, they 
are experimental abstract interpretations of some well-known musical com- 
positions. They are short and entertaining. 


Beginning of Picture Making. - 6 min., s/c; 1!FB 
Explains suitable projects for children of preschool level. Recommended for 
teachers and PTA groups. 


Care of Art Materials. ll min., s/b&w; Young America Films, Inc. 
Good housekeeping in the art room is explained by use of cartoons, etc. 
Good for all elementary grades and beyond. 


Space. 10 min., s/c; Bailey 

Explanation of various ways of obtaining special effects— including 
size differences, vanishing points, colorism, overlapping, exaggeration. 
Suggested for upper elementary grades and beyond. 


Design. 10 min., s/c; Bailey 

Use of basic shapes and their combinations to explain this important element 
of art. Other terms explained are repetition, stylization, exaggeration, and 
distortion. Good for upper elementary levels and beyond. 


Children Are Creative. 11 min., s/c; Bailey 
A delightful presentation explaining the value of the creative approach to 
art. Good for all persons interested in education. 


Paper Sculpture. 5 min., s/c; IFB 

Number 1 of the Creative Hands Series Number 1. A good presentation of 
a three dimensional project which has unlimited possibilities. Suggested for 
3rd grade and beyond. 


Animals. 11 min., s/c; IFB 
An interesting and creative variation of papier-mache work. Good for 3rd 
grade up. 


Make a Movie Without a Camera. 6 min., s/c; Bailey 

This film may be a little too advanced for the elementary level, but it would 
be interesting for 6th graders to see. Using a film leader, colored inks, and 
other materials, the class creates a movie, sets it to music, and previews it. 
Well explained. 
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Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching Device. 11 min., s/c; Bailey 
Shows how to arrange display areas in an interesting and aesthetic manner. 


Eskimo Arts and Crafts. 22 min., s/c; IFB 
An interesting and well photographed film showing the extreme importance of 
craft activities in the Eskimo’s way of life. 


Rembrandt: Post of Light. 13 min., s/b&w; IFB 
The life of the artist is shown through his paintings, drawings, and etchings. 


Hopi Indian Arts and Crafts. 10 min., s/c; Coronet 
The use of natural materials in making rugs, baskets, and pots is pleasingly 
presented. Also includes silversmithing. 


Let’s Paint With Water Colors. 11 min., s/b&w; Coronet 
Different ways of approaching water colors are explained. It shows children 
making covers for scrapbooks. 


Camouflage in Nature. 10 min., s/c; Coronet 
Showing nature’s way of protecting animals. 


Let’s Draw With Crayons. 11 min., s/b&w; Coronet 
Techniques for which the Mexicans are famous—- brick and tile making, 
silver and lacquer work. 


Mural Making. 6 min., s/c; IFB 


Third graders working together on a mural for their school room. 


Texture. 7 min., s/c; EBF \ 
This film makes us aware of the many varied surfaces and stresses tactile 
experiences about us. 


How to Make a Mask. 11 min., s/c; Bailey 
A presentation of steps and materials involved in mask making. 


How to Make Potato Prints. 12 min., s/c; Bailey 
Even first graders can do this project. The steps and equipment needed are 
explained by students of different grades. 


Art From Scrap. 5 min., s/c; IFB 
Teachers will realize the possibilities of doing interesting art work with 
many materials often overlooked. Good for upper elementary grades. 


Finger Painting Methods. 8 min., s/c; Coronet 

The four to five year old children at the Golden Gate Kindergarten in 
San Francisco, steal this film about finger painting. The methed of making 
the paint is clearly explained, as well as acceptable methods of working 
and care of materials. 


Painting Trees With Eliot O’Hara. l6-min.,.s/c; -EBE 
Suitable for the upper elementary grades, showing the artist analyzing the 
basic forms and painting different kinds of trees throughout this country and 


Hawaii. 


How to Make Papier-Mache Animals. 12min., s/c; Bailey 
A good presentation of the steps involved. Suitable for upper elementary 
grades and beyond. 
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Creating Cartoons. 10 min., s/b&w; Bailey 
Basic techniques used in cartooning. Upper elementary and beyond. 


Torn Paper. 5 min., s/c; Bailey — First grade and up. 


Crayon Resist. 5 min., s..c; Bailey -— Elementary grades and up. 
The use of wax crayon and rubber cement with water—soluble art media. 


Window on Canada: An Interview with Norman McLaren. 31 min., s/c; IFB 
McLaren films, and the technique used to produce them. Fifth grade and up. 


Design to Music. 6 min., s/c; 1FB — No. 4 of Creative Hands Series No. 1 
Shows some results and experiments in Euaeereting sound. : 


Art Begins at Home. 5 min., s/c; Bailey 
Art activities suitable for the home — being done by young children. 


Painting With Sand. 11 min., s/c; EBF 


Shows the use of an art form in connection with a religious rite. 


Art in Action Series. 6 min. (each), s/c; EBF — Upper elementary. | 
A What is art? B Line; C_ Form; D Color; E Light and Dark; 
F Texture: A, is an interesting film which presents and explains B to F. 


The Navajo Indian. 11 min., s/c; Coronet 
The cultural pattern of this tribe in their weaving, farming, and jewelry. 


The Loon’s Necklace. 10 min., s/c; EBF 
Coordinated use of masks, carved by the Canadian Indians. 


Box Creates Toy. 5 min.,; s/c; Bailey | 
A six year old makes his own toys from scraps and shows them to friends. 


Picture Making at the Gang Age. 6min., s/c; Bailey 


Visual and nonvisual concepts in child art. 

Holiday Art. 5 min., s/c; Bailey — New way of dealing with old projects. 
Monotype Prints. 5 min., s/c; Bailey — Third grade and up. 

FILMSTRIP S 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Iilinois. 
Young America Films, c/o N. M. School Supply Co., 414 Copper Ave., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


See the New Mexico college and university libraries for: 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE. 3rd Ed., plus 1955 and 1956 supplements; EDUCATORS’ GUIDE 
as FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS; and an EDUCATORS’ GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDE FILMS. 


ART SLIDES 


Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, Long Island, New York. 

Art Council Aids, Box 641, Beverly Hills, California. 

Museum of Modern Art Wibrary, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Division of Education, Parkway at 26th, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Herbert E. Budek Co., Inc., P.O. Box 416-C, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

The Lending Collections, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., N.Y. 28. 
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